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vanced student would have welcomed such sum- 
maries of plots that are often vague and un- 
wieldy. If other additions would not have 
made an unduly large work, one would have 
appreciated separate chapters on the history 
of the theatres and dramatic companies, as 
well as much more fact regarding the impor- 
tance of stage properties in an eighteenth cen- 
tury play-house. Undoubtedly these topics are 
in themselves broad enough for separate stud- 
ies, as are such topics as the political dramas 
of the thirties, or the runs of pantomime, opera, 
and burlesque. Much of this extraneous ma- 
terial can be found in Watson Nicholson's The 
Struggle for a Free Stage in London, and in 
a recent book on Aaron Hill by Miss Dorothy 
Brewster; but the general survey still remains 
unwritten. Undoubtedly Professor Nettleton 
himself possesses much unpublished informa- 
tion on the circumstances of dramatic produc- 
tion during the eighteenth century, so that 
further studies may follow his present publi- 
cation. 

The net result of reading this valuable study 
is a feeling that much more must be done be- 
fore authoritative opinions can be expected on 
matters of secondary interest. In the words 
of the author, one admits that "convenient 
generalizations must not be mistaken for fixed 
laws governing dramatic development," and it 
is through incisive attack upon some of these 
groundless generalizations that Professor Net- 
tleton has done excellent service. His uniform 
refusal to generalize too freely from his own 
conclusions gives his work an authority that it 
could have gained in no other fashion, and it 
is for such conservatism as well as for stimu- 
lating suggestions concerning sources that one 
must consider this study of importance. More- 
over, the brief critical bibliographies will fur- 
nish fit guidance for students beginning work 
in the period. 

David Harrison Stevens. 

University of Chicago. 



French Prophets of Yesterday: A Study of 
Religious Thought under the Second Em- 
pire, by Albert Leon Guekabd. New York, 
Appleton, 1913. 288 pp. 

An excellent piece of work! The plan of 
Professor Guerard's book has been well con- 
ceived, and as well executed. A study of the 
most important period of French literature of 
the nineteenth century in the light of its re- 
ligious history, or rather, evolution, it has both 
an historical and a philosophical value. In 
answering the question, "Why is the anti-re- 
ligious spirit predominant in France to-day?" 
the author analyses the religious tendencies 
and evolution of representative writers, whom 
he groups, adopting the three states of Comte, 
under the standards of theology, metaphysics, 
and positivism. He has focussed his atten- 
tion on the period of twenty-two years (1851- 
1871) during which Louis Napoleon, as presi- 
dent and emperor, was the ruler of France, a 
period of which it is possible to give an his- 
torical survey, because it is far enough removed 
from us for the principles involved not to be 
obscured by the smoke of controversy. 

Having stated the problem and its possible 
solution, the author devotes a liberal allowance 
of space to the Catholic writers. Few and in- 
significant factors in literature as they are, 
they were as a house divided, on account of the 
fatal part politics exercised on the religious 
life of France under the second empire, when 
the pass-word among the orthodox Catholics 
was "absolutism in politics, and infallibility 
in religion." The present political situation 
in France is only one of many examples of the 
reaction which comes as a result of the unholy 
pact between church and state. Professor 
Guerard undertakes to explain the present hos- 
tile intellectual and spiritual attitude. In his 
analysis of Catholic writers of such varied ten- 
dencies and temperaments as Baudelaire, 
Maret, Gratry, Hello, Veuillot and Monta- 
lembert, he shows how they were rewarded and 
condemned by their ecclesiastical superiors in 
proportion to their fervidness for the cause of 
Ultramontanism and against a compromise with 
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modern thought. A church which exalted the 
untruthful rabidness of the ignorant and super- 
stitious Veuillot, and stamped as infamous the 
compromises of the cultivated Montalembert 
and the broad-minded Gratry, was bound to 
lose even its moral prestige, in a community in 
which education became the first order of the 
day. 

It was unfortunate for doctrinal religion that 
the Soman church failed in its mission, as 
Protestantism had never struck its roots very 
deep in French soil. Of the three writers 
discussed by Professor Guerard, only Guizot 
remained orthodox. By the use he made of 
his power to drive out the liberal wing of his 
own church, and by his readiness to join hands 
with TJltramontanism in suppressing free 
thought everywhere, he only succeeded in an- 
tagonizing a party of his own co-religionists, 
and, as much a doctrinaire in religion as in 
politics and in history, his reactionary Medi- 
tations repelled the intellectuals, who admired 
and imitated him as a historian. If Scherer 
and Quinet commenced as Protestants, that 
individualism of thought which is the essence 
of Protestantism led to free thought in the case 
of the one, and to an impossible compromise 
of religion and philosophy in the case of the 
other. The springs of moral and social action 
for the future had to be sought elsewhere than 
in the two opposing theological schools. 

However high places as critics and literary 
men may be assigned to Doudan, Lanfrey, 
About and Merimee, the sceptical philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, which they repre- 
sented, cannot be reckoned as a social force in 
the nineteenth century, even if it was galvan- 
ized into life for twenty years, as a consequence 
of the victory within the church of TJltra- 
montanism and its accompanying superstitions. 
Its totally destructive tendency, which led to 
the literary nihilism of Merimee, did not sat- 
isfy the aspirations of the growing generation, 
who had a chance to listen to a broader and 
more sympathetic philosophy. This, the com- 
bination of a deep patriotic spirit, of a passion- 
ate longing for social justice, of a feeling of 
the necessity of using humanity's religious 



energy without the constraints of a narrow 
ritualism, led Eomanticism to pass from its 
first attitude of individualism, pessimism, and 
conservatism, to a later attitude of humanita- 
rianism, optimism, and of progress. This evo- 
lution is best exemplified in its two greatest 
exponents, the supreme French poet Victor 
Hugo, and one of the few masters of French 
prose style, Michelet. 

But with the fall of the second French re- 
public with all its hopes of making the phil- 
osophy of humanitarianism a practice of life, 
that philosophy lost its power of attraction, 
and its idealistic system was slowly but surely 
replaced by a philosophy of realism, the growth 
of an historical and scientific spirit. This new 
philosophy did not attempt to give a definite 
answer to teleological questions, and did not 
particularly concern itself with them; it did 
not proclaim itself as a gospel, bringing tidings 
of great joy; but its continued success in 
settling important questions from the point of 
view of relativism and history, were so many 
blows towards destroying any absolute and doc- 
trinal systems, clerical or not. While the 
forces of theology have fought a losing fight 
since its first encounter with this new scientific 
spirit, the leaders of the humanitarians recog- 
nized its supremacy, if they were not able to 
adopt its methods. This positivist movement, 
a constructive philosophy with a background 
of spiritual faith, as prefigured in the Orphic 
sayings of Saint-Simon and formulated by 
Comte, was the source from which Proudhon 
drew inspiration and material to instil new 
elements into the exhausted creed of socialism. 
In poetry it is best represented by the later 
poetry of Alfred de Vigny, where one finds a 
feeling of human solidarity with a sentiment 
of the " majesty of human suffering," evolved 
from the youthful egoistical resignation of the 
early work of the poet, and in the more im- 
personal poetry of Leconte de Lisle, whose 
ideal was the attainment of truth through sci- 
ence and its discoveries. But if in the work 
of these poets one finds an interpretation of 
the aims and results of the new spirit, the 
richest of these results were due to the new 
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direction given to historical and literary stud- 
ies, of which the most eminent exponents were 
Sainte-Beuve, Taine and Eenan. If Sainte- 
Beuve and Taine are grouped together by Pro- 
fessor Guerard, it is for the sake of contrast, 
and not on account of any resemblance in their 
temperaments or in their religious evolution, 
which were as diverse as their critical methods 
and results. Sainte-Beuve, who confessed 
" J'ai fait un peu de mythologie chretienne en 
mon temps," after passing through what he 
called a long course in moral physiology, in his 
last years stepped out boldly into the field as 
a warm defender of free thought ; while Taine, 
who commenced his teaching career by paying 
in full the penalty for his boldness in shatter- 
ing the idols of official Christian eclecticism, 
ended by being adopted as the champion of all 
that was retrogressive in Trench thought and 
politics, a result due to his own inelastic philo- 
sophic formulae, and to the personal shock of 
the excesses of the Commune. To no other 
writer does Professor Guerard give so much 
space as he devotes to Eenan, in whom he 
finds a living synthesis of his nation and of 
his time, in whom the most diverse tendencies 
are represented, if not harmonised. In him 
one finds at once the humble and sympathetic 
moralist and the intellectual aristocrat, the 
aesthetic sybarite and the laborious savant, the 
hopeful idealist and the conscientious posi- 
tivist. Such are the leaders of thought who 
inspired the school of positive doctrines to 
which have been subjected the generations of 
Frenchmen who have grown up under the 
Third Eepublic. Those generations have been 
cheered with idealism if not with optimism, 
and that idealism has been and is anti-reli- 
gious, with no promise of a change in its ten- 
dency for the future as far as can be seen. 

Such are the general intent and results of 
this book, which the author has written to show 
the English among whom he has been educated, 
and the Americans among whom he has elected 
to live, the reason of the present religious 
siatus of Prance. One can not only agree with 
his philosophic conclusions, and approve of the 
tone, reverent yet liberal, with which he treats 



his subject, but also commend his delicate lite- 
rary appreciation and the acute characteriza- 
tion of his authors and their work. I can 
only note a few instances of the excellence of 
his interpretations. It is a pleasure to find 
an adequate judgment of the work of Proud- 
hon, who is generally considered such a negli- 
gible quantity in the history of French thought 
that a contemporary empirical critic of nine- 
teenth-century literature refers to him as " the 
agitator Proudhon." English and American 
critics, adopting a view only too gladly nour- 
ished by French clericals, have attacked Eenan 
on account of the hedonistic advice which in 
his last years he gave to the growing genera- 
tion. Professor Guerard reinforces the correct 
explanation, set forth by Lemaitre twenty years 
ago, that it was the very fact that he had to 
his credit a life of forty years of unremitted 
labor, of spotless integrity and purity, that 
made the great scholar fear he would seem a 
prig if he dogmatised on moral conduct. Pro- 
fessor Gu6rard is just as happy in his passing 
evaluation of a minor figure as in his analysis 
of the leaders. To call Cousin " a unique mix- 
ture of the Philistine, the mountebank, and the 
prophet " is a perfect tribute. 

At two or three points one could wish that 
the outline had been filled in a little fuller. 
For instance, Michelefs religious evolution is 
surely interesting enough to trace instead of 
leaving it to be assumed; the scientific back- 
ground of Leconte de Lisle's philosophy, of 
which the pessimistic quality is perhaps too 
much emphasized, should have been sketched 
in more detail. There are a few statements 
of fact which need correction. Thus, in dis- 
cussing the sources of romanticism the state- 
ment is made : " Long before the publication 
of Michelefs amusing and highly romantic 
Soroiere (1862), the alliance of demon-wor- 
ship and debauchery in witchcraft was a com- 
monplace of popular history" (p. 36). Now 
this combination of crimes was invented or 
adopted by ecclesiastical inquisitors in their 
campaign against the heresies of the fourteenth 
century, was continued as one of the articles 
of accusations against the victims of heresy and 
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witchcraft trials for nearly four centuries, and 
has survived in popular tradition to the present 
day. Michelef s account of this baneful con- 
ception, in his indictment of a cruel delusion, 
can hardly be accounted a source of roman- 
ticism. In stating that " Maret escaped formal 
censure and died an archbishop" (p. 59, n.), 
Professor Guerard forgets that Pio Mono 
vetoed his nomination to the see of Vannes, 
and that he was only bishop in partibus. But 
such omissions and slips do not detract from 
the prime value of this original, sane and 
informing book. 

Geoegb L. Hamilton. 

Cornell Unvoer&ity. 



COEEESPONDENCE 

Jacobite Lykics 

During the years in which Peter Buchan was 
gathering material for his various publications, 
many songs came to hand which he did not see 
fit to print. Some of these were probably the 
work of James BanMne, and were therefore 
excluded from the collections. Others, which 
Buchan prepared for the press even to the point 
of writing explanatory notes, he cancelled for 
no discoverable reason. 

Two such songs, which Buchan certainly 
did not print, and which I have been unable 
to find in any published collection, I append 
in the form in which they appear in Buchan's 
MS. I have copied them from one of the Har- 
vard College Library Buchan mss., H. C. L. 
no. 25241.10, which is itself an exact copy of 
the original in the British Museum. The first 
song appears to be anonymous, but the second 
is assigned to the Beverend John Skinner, 
author of " Tullochgorum." Both songs are 
in the second volume of the MS., on pages 327 
and 452. 

The White Habe of Cuixoden 

Charley Stewart and his men, they stood in a row, 
The hare she ran thro' them and away she did go. 
They all fired at her, but the hare, she said, no, 
As she ran for her life in the morning. 



But the hare she lay down and fell o'er on her back, 
When the prince he saw it, his visage turn'd black, 
He said to his men, we may a' turn back, 

For we'll a' lose our lives in the morning. 

And Oh! said his nobles, but where can we flee, 
For we are surrounded by land and by sea, 
It's Oh! Charley Stewart had we never seen thee, 
For we'll a' lose our lives in the morning. 

And Oh! said his nobles, our portion's but sma', 
Our horses and lands they are forfeited a', 
Our wives and our children they're a' forc'd awa', 
And we'll a' lose our lives in the morning. 

I wat Charley Stewart you've dane's a mischance 
No to bring ony men over frae France, 
But lead us poor highlandmen sic a mad dance, 
For we're a' sure to die in the morning. 

Then in the next morning when daylight came on, 
On the field of Culloden, the fight did begin, 
And wae's me our highland lads forc'd were to rin, 
Or bide an' be shot in the morning. 

Young Edwaed the Pmstce 

Eev'd John Skinner 
Tune, The Brow of the Bill 

In Paris, fair town, lived great Gallia's lord, 
Rever'd by his neighbours, by his subjects ador'd, 
Whose fleets and whose armies great wonders had 

wrought, 
And spread terror and triumph wherever they fought. 
Wide kingdoms obe/d the proud victor's command, 
And obe/d the great grandson of Lewis-a-Grand. 

Young Edward the Prince, of Stewarts' old race, 
Who could conquer with meekness, and suffer with 

grace, 
He would oft times appear at the monarch's gay 

court 
And depended on France for a kingly support. 
His aid he oft claimed as his father had done 
To restore him again to his ancestor's throne. 

The monarch consented, and promis'd, and vow'd, 

By all that was great, by all that was good, 

To assist the young Edward, thus forward and bold, 

With the choice of his forces, and half of his gold, 

And now all his subjects expected once more 

To see him again on Britannia's shore. 

But as soon as Hanover and Lewis were friends 
Then honour and justice must yield to his ends, 
The monarch as false as the tempest that blows 
Forgets all his former engagements and vows. 
And now the young Edward was falsely beray'd 
Must leave the French Kingdom, elsewhere to seek 
aid. 



